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essential to the peace of mind of the hostess 

SOCIAL CRIMES. and the success of the dinner—the unconscientious 

By Mrs Lyyw Linton. among the invited neglect this primal law of 

Toe Ten Commandments do not cover the whole social morality, and keep back the answer for 
ground of modern immorality. Of course they days—perhaps a week—for no good reason 
tabulate certain grave elemental crimes, the whatever. One of the most flagrant instances of 
infraction of which brings society to hopeless | this not uncommon social immoralily Was in 
ruin; but they do not touch on vices like bet- the action of a certain lady, who neglected for 
ting, gambling, drinking, extravagance—which a whole week to answer a dinner invitation. 
yet are disastrous and pernicious enough—and The intending hostess called; left a card with 
they do not so much as brush the skirts of a pencilled query: ‘Am I to have the pleasure 
those misdemeanours we have called social of seeing you and Mr —— on the 18th? The 
crimes; which misdemeanours, however, are next morning came a curt and formal accept- 


many and grievous, and fertile in pain and ance, without a word of apology for the delay. 


annoyance to those who suffer therefrom. At seven o'clock on the day of the dinner— 
In the matter of invitations now, what | which was for eight—a note was broughit .re- 
criminals some people are! They send you a’ gretting unavoidable absence, as Mr —— had a 


friendly and informal invitation to dinner,! cold. Now here was crime upon crime—a 
worded so that you expect no one but the Pelion upon Ossa of social misdemcanours, either 
family as it is. You go in your tidiest home of which ought to have been sufficient to 
gown, but it is a home gown at the best, and insure ostracism up to a certain point. Another 
you find an assemblage of eighteen, all pranked case, just as bad, was that of a young man who 
in festal array, whereby you are made to look was engaged to dine with all du | ceremony at 
like a dingy London sparrow among humming-|a rather important private dinner. At the 
birds and parrakeets. Or contrariwise, you get eleventh hour he sent an excuse. The day was 
a formal card presaging a ‘stately spread,’ and ‘fine; he had an offer of a moonlight row on 
you find a shabby, little, irregular bunch of five, | the river; the temptation was woo strong for 
among whom one man is in his morning coat, | his social virtue to resist. He threw over his 


and the ladies are all ‘high up to the throat.’ | hostess and the dinner, and chose Richmond 


This discrepancy between the form and the; and the moonlight instead. Needless to say he 
thing—the implied promise and the practical had his reward; and the doors of that special 
fulfilment—is one of the social crimes for which ; house were for ever after closed against him. 

the perpetrator should be somehow made re-| Another social crime is the intrusion of 
sponsible. It may not be so bad as theft or| comparative strangers on your privacy, in- 
murder, but it is bad enough in all conscience, | different to the fact that you, hove a day when 


and looms very large in that list of social} you are at home to your worl{l’ {uaintances 
crimes of which all good conformists do well} not taking rank as friends. '. comparative 
to take heed‘) strangers have no right to cal sn you at all. 


Side by side with this crime is that other—| They have neither asked leave nor been re- 
delay in answering invitations—which makes | quested; but suddenly, for their own conveni- 
the life of an intending hostess a veritable| ence and to while away an unoccupied hour, 
burden to her, and adds so infinitely to her} they make an incursion out o ‘ling time and 
difficulties. In spite of the request, in the| not on your day of reception,,..u plant them- 
corner, for an early answer—in spite of the| selves there, like old and intimate friends. 


general knowledge that this early answer is| This, too, is a social misdemeanour that deserves 
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both punishment and rebuke. Of the same 
class is neglect to return a formal visit which 
the one has ores the other to make. When 
acquaintance has ripened into friendship, then 
the counting of visits, to and from, is an 
ney and ridiculous. But while things are 
in the early stages, before the husk has been 
removed or the starch washed out, we have to 
be careful and exact ; and a ‘blazer’ in an evening 
party is not more out of place than the careless 
freedom of intimacy attempted with one who is 
only on the first line of an undeveloped 
acquaintance. 

o intentionally overdress for a small and 
informal gathering is, again, a social crime 
meriting castigation. To intentionally under- 
dress for a gorgeous affair of diamonds and 
orders, is the same crime turned round and 
showing the other side. The one is an osten- 
tatious kind of reproach which brings shame 
and confusion into the ranks of the entertainer— 
a reproach of poverty and meanness, of insuf- 
ficiency and being below the mark, unpleasant 
enough to the one on whose head this special 
vial has been poured ont. The other is in its 
essence an arrogant insult, as who should say: 
‘You are not worth making a fuss about. Your 
best is only parallel with my second-rate, when 
all is said and done. I, in my older clothes, and 
by no means “spiffy” in my get-up, am quite 
as good as you in your diamonds and orders ; 
and so I would have you understand. This 
was the verbal translation of that famous ap- 

arance, when a man of light and leading in 
1is own way, arrived at Mrs B’s grand evenin 
party, in muddy boots and with trousers turne 
up over the ankles. On the same plane, as far as 
heinousness of social offence is concerned, is the 
sin of unpunctuality, which in its special essence 
is also an arrogant insult and the very soul of 
ill-breeding. 

These are the ehief of what we may call 
the circumstantial crimes of which those in 
society are guilty. The more spiritual misde- 
meanours are even worse. Chief of these more 
spiritual immoralities is the habit of evil-speak- 
ing in general, and specially of evil-speaking 
against those from whom you have just this 
moment accepted hospitality. Those sneers at 
the dinner! those gibes at the music! those 
ill-natured jests to the disfavour of the host, 
of the hostess, of the guests, of the whole 
arrangements! How hateful they all are! and 
what a bad heart, if not a weak, feather-headed 
brain, they show! This indeed is one of the 
worst social crimes we know, coming as it does 
into the category of immoralities of a pro- 
founder nature than itself. All this group of 
faults needs the knife; and none are more 
common. And none are more contagious for the 
one part—more deep-seated for the other. The 
habit of ill-nature is like a cancer that eats 
daily deeper and deeper into the flesh, poison- 
ing the blood, and finally destroying the life, 
which here means truth and charity. We may 
attack types as vigorously as possible, but indi- 
viduals should be sacred. Where the cap fits, 
so much the worse for the head whereon it is 
set ; where the individual falls into the ranks of 
the type, the lash cast round his shoulders 
is undirected by the design of the executioner. 


This is a very different thing from the personal 
ill-nature which permeates society and eddies 
round in tgp en talk, besmirching all on 
whom it falls—that dishonourable and dishonest 
treachery which smiles in the face and stabs 
at the back, which pretends friendship and prac- 
tises merge Yet how many of this kind one 
knows in what is called the world! People of | 
whose loyalty no one can be sure, disloyal in- | 
deed as they are all. Yet we are simple enough | 
to think that we individually shall * exempt. | 
Every one else, but not we. The sugar given | 
to us is pure, though that to others is poisoned 
through and through. When we come to the 
knowledge that we fare just as badly as those | 
others, we. are then indignant, and cry: ‘Who | 
would have thought it?’ holding up our hands | 
in horror at the treachery every one could see | 
but we ourselves. 

Cognate with this crime is that other—the 
betrayal of confidences—with its weaker shadow, 
the retailing of gossip and the repeating of con- 
versations, suaihrouudbendia’ and not meant to 
be repeated. All these are different shades of 
the same thing; and a bad thing it is. More 
than half the mischief that takes place in society 
has its rise in this dishonourable chatter—now 
repeating things not meant to be scattered 
broadcast ; now carrying from house to house 
that hideous rag-bag of gossip; now more gravely 
breaking trust, and betraying positive confi- 
dences, to the infinite damage of all concerned. 
Is it not Horace who says that even a quarrel 
with your friend does not absolve you, his con- 
fidant, from the duty of keeping sacred his 
confidences? And if not a quarrel, where it is 
to be supposed there has been wrong on both 
sides—you naturally thinking the wrong done to 
as big as a mountain, and yours done to 

im no heavier than a gossamer thread—then 
assuredly not for idleness; not for the desire to 
show your own importance and how you have 
been trusted; not for the baser love of destroy- 
ing the prestige of others, that you may appear 
all the whiter and higher; not for any of 
the puerile motives which create that mean 
wretch, a gossip, are you justified in betraying 
what has been confided to your honour. The be- | 
trayer of confidences is a social criminal of the 
deepest dye ; and though he does not come into | 
the list of the Ten, he is in the index expuw.- | 
= together with his brother, the ‘ Mauvaise | 
angue’—him of the bitter speech and ill-natured | 
commentary. | 

Social crimes are that heedless speaking before | 
strangers of religion, politics, and people, by 
which we so often tumble fathoms deep into | 
conversational bogs, and that ferret-eyed in- 
quisitiveness which wants to know, you know, | 
all and everything there is to know about all | 
and every one within hail. This last is a) 
common hotel fault, and the others are rather | 
of the drawing-room and the club. Of the. 
mistakes made by the unwary about people, 
anecdotes are rife ; and ludicrous enough are the | 
efforts by which the culprit has sought his | 
release from that coil wherein he did so wil- 
fully entangle himself. ‘That ugly woman ?’— 
‘My wife’—‘ No, that other ?’—‘ My sister,’ is the 
norm of all the rest. For almost always these |} 
incautious babblers speak in dispraise, not in | 
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raise, and so are flung over the rocks, with no 
ope of redemption. No man pities them, for 
| when we come to think of it, it is an evil 
thing to fall foul of even the looks of an un- 
offending stranger, against whom you can have 
no kind of grudge. If she be homely to the 
extent of ‘docete, what business is it of 
yours to say so? Cannot you keep your opinion 
to yourself? Are you the edile sent out to 
arrange the world’s standard of Pe looks, with 
leave and license to trounce all those who do 
not come up to the mark? Behind that homely 
mask—we will’ call it muzzle if you will— 
may hide a soul of purest loveliness. And this 

3 further in the long-run than the .nost 
exquisite face that ever made your dreams like 
hours spent in Paradise, with a vacant mind or 
a corrupted heart. 

As for religion or politics, he who introduces 
among strangers these vexed questions must be 
such an absolute idiot as to call forth pity 
rather than condemnation. It is one of the 
first things we are taught to avoid—one of the 
first practical lessons we receive while we are 
yet young and callow and ignorant of the pre- 
cepts of worldly wisdom. In these days of 
multifarious shades of faith and _ passionate 
partisanship in politics, reticence is more and 
more imperative, and it behoves us to keep a 
calm sough indeed, if we would not come to 
humiliation. With excitable folk politics act 
as the proverbial red rag to the bull. 
Discussion is impossible. Fury in attack and 
unbridled wrath in defence, are like the 
clanging of sword and shield. And only 
fear of that helmeted and blue-coated guardian 
of the public peace, stolidly marching out- 
side, keeps the belligerents from fisticuffs 
and mutual pommelling. Social crime as the 
discussion is, the combatants have sense enough 
not to let it broaden out into a legal mis- 
demeanour; but at the best it is a sin which 
adds to its sinfulness the further disgrace of 
being a blunder. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN.* 
CHAPTER II.—THE COUSIN. 


In these days of self-restraint we neither weep 
nor rage ; we neither pour out lamentations nor 
curses, 

When a young man of the old days lost his 
fortune, or his mistress, or both, I believe that 
he thought it no scorn to let his wailings or 
his curses be heard by all the world. In these 
days the young man walks to his club—per- 
haps it will be his last appearance there—dines 
as usual with his everyday face and his smile 
for a friend, and presently goes home. 

Iam but a child of my generation. There- 
fore, I did this. And at ten o'clock or so I 
returned to my chambers. 

Outside the door I found waiting for me a 
man whose appearance was not familiar to me. 
The man was young, tall, and well set up; 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America, 


dressed well enough, but hardly with the stamp 
of to-day’s Piccadilly. 

‘Are you Sir George Burnikel?’ he asked 
bluntly, without taking off his hat or touching 
the brim in the way common with servitors. 

‘I believe IT am. But I do not seem to 
know you, 

‘May I have ten minutes’ conversation with 
you?’ 

‘Certainly not, unless I know who you are 
and what you want. So, my friend, as ten 
o'clock at night is not the most usual time 
for a call, perhaps you will go away and write 
your business,’ 

‘I have come a good step,’ he persisted. 
‘And I have waited for two hours. If you 
could see me to-night, Sir George, I should 
be very much obliged.’ 

‘Who are you, then?’ 

‘My name is Robert Burnikel. I am a 
cousin of yours.’ 

‘Never heard that I had any cousin of that 
name, I assure you,’ 

‘I am a distant cousin. I do not want to 
beg or to borrow money of you, I assure you. 
I came in the hope that you would listen to 
me, and perhaps give me some advice. By 
trade I am a boat-builder; I carry on the 
same business, in the same place, that your 
great-grandfather did before he quarrelled with 
his partner and left Wapping’ 

After such an introduction I had no more 
hesitation, but I turned the key and threw open 
the door, ‘Come in,’ I said; ‘I am sure it’s 
all right. The hereditary calling cf our family 
is boat-building. The head of the family 
should always be a boat-builder. Come in.’ I 
led the way into the study, and touched the 
switch of the light. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘if you like 
to sit down and talk I will listen. There is 
soda-water, with the usual accessories, on the 
table with cigarettes.’ 

My visitor declined the proffered hospitality. 
Now that he had taken off his hat and was 
standing under the bright electric light, the 
cousin appeared at first to be merely a good- 
looking young man with a certain roughness 
of manner as of dress. But as I looked at him, 
I became gradually aware that this young man 
was most curiously like myself: I have broad 
shoulders, but his were broader ; I am tolerably 
tall, but he was taller; my head is pretty 
large, but his was larger; my forehead is 
square, but his was squarer ; my nose is straight, 
but his was straighter. Even his hair was the 
same, and that grew in short strong brown 
curls all over his head—the kind of hair that 
is never found decorating the skull of an ordi- 
nary weak-kneed Christian. The hair of Mr 
Feeble-mind and Mr Ready-to-halt is straight. 
Therefore I have always been pleased to possess 
stubbly, curly hair. His voice, too, was like 
my own, only stronger and fuller. To com- 
plete the resemblance, I have the short broad 
fingers of a workman—these fingers force a 
man to buy a lathe; they never gave me any 
_ until I had got the lathe. My visitor 
iad exactly the same hand, but it was larger. 
Strange that after so many generations the 
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resemblance between two cousins should be so 
strong. 

Mr Robert Burnikel took a chair and cleared 
his throat. ‘It is a personal matter, he said, 
‘and it is somewhat difficult to begin,’ 

‘Looks like borrowing money, after all,’ I 
thought. ‘If I may suggest,’ I said, ‘you might 
tell me, first, something of the family history. 
It is ninety years since the connection of my 
branch with yours was broken off. I am, I 
ie to say, shamefully ignorant of my own 

ople.’ 

‘Well, Sir George. There was a boat-builder 
at Wapping died about the year 1780. He 
wasn’t the first of the boat-builders by a hun- 
dred years and more; you will find his 
tomb—one of the fine square tombs on the 


- south side of Wapping church. The churchyard 


is full of Burnikels. If you think it worth 
while to be proud of such a thing, you belong 
to the oldest and most respectable family of 
Wapping,’ 

‘Of course one likes to feel that there are 
respectable ancestors.’ 

‘That old man, who died at the age of 
eighty-five, was great-great-grandfather to both 
of us.’ 

‘I see. Our cousinship starts a hundred years 
ago. It hath a venerable aspect.’ 

‘He left two sons at least; those two sons 
carried on the business in partnership until they 
died or retired. 
don’t know anything about the rest—took it 
over as partners. They quarrelled—I daresay 
you have heard why,’ he looked up quickly and 
paused—‘and they dissolved partnership. One 


came to this end of the town and became a 
builder, the other stayed at Wapping, and his 


son, and his grandson, and his great-grandson— 
that’s myself—have conducted that business 
ever since. I am now the sole owner of the 
concern,’ 


‘It is rather bewildering, at first. One would | 


like it in black and white. However, the point 
is that your branch of our family has remained 
at Wapping carrying on the old business all 
these years. I fear there has been little inter- 
course between the two main currents of the 
stock.’ 

‘None, I believe. But we were able to follow 
the fortunes of your branch,’ 

‘There were other offshoots, I suppose, trib- 
utary streams, cadet branches, with you as 
with us?’ 

‘Yes, some of us are in Australia; some are 
in Canada; some are in New Zealand ; some are 
boat-builders ; some are farmers ; some of us are 
sailors ; we are scattered all over the world.’ 

‘And some of you rich?’ 

‘None of us are rich. Your great-grandfather, 
though he called himself a builder, of course, 
had no necessity to work,’ 

‘No necessity to work? Why not?’ 

‘Why, on account of his immense wealth, 

‘Wealth? He had very little. Although as 
to work, he was a most industrious person. 
He stamped his image in stucco all over Ken- 
sington. But he made very little money. 
Where did you get this notion of his enormous 
wealth ?’ 

‘Well? the cousin looked doubtful, but for 


Then, two of their sons—I 


the moment he evaded the point. ‘When one 
of his sons became a lawyer, and his father 
being so rich’ 

‘Again you are misinformed. My great-grand- 
father left a moderate fortune, and my grand- 
father had his share of it and no more.’ 
| €We always understood, to be sure, that your 
grandfather was so rich that he was able to 
| buy his place as judge and his title.’ 

At this amazing theory I jumped in my chair 
and sat upright. ‘Good Lord! man!’ I cried, 
‘Where were you—where could you be—brought 
up? Where do they still preserve prejudices 
pre—pre——pre-medieval ?’ 

| ‘I was born and brought up in Wapping,’ 

‘Can remote Wapping be such a God-forsaken 
country as to believe that judges buy their 
‘seats? Are you so incredibly ignorant as to 
believe that?’ 

_ ‘I don’t know.’ He coloured. ‘Perhaps we 
| were wrong. They said so. I never questioned 
it. I never really thought about it. My grand- 
mother used to tell us so.’ 

‘Your grandmother! Permit me to say, 
newly-found cousin, that my respect for the 
| Wapping grandmother begins to wobble. My 
grandfather was made judge for the usual 
reason, that he was a very great lawyer.’ 

‘He died worth a quarter of a million. 

‘Well, and why the deuce should he not? 
/If you make from five to ten thousand a year 
by your practice, and only spend one, and go 
on doing that for thirty years, and get five 
per cent. all the time for your money, you 
will find yourself worth all that at the end of 
the time. But why are you telling me all 
this stuff about my own people? Have you 
got something up your sleeve? Have it out, 
man. 

‘Well, Sir George, the story of that bag of 
diamonds and things has never been forgotten. 
It rankled down to my own time. My father 
used to grow gloomy when business was bad, 
and he thought of the diamonds.’ 

‘What had that to do with my _ grand- 
father ?’ 

‘And the fortune that the judge was re- 
ported to have left behind him—a quarter of 
a million—was exactly the value that old John 
Burnikel set upon tie diamonds that your great- 
grandfather took.’ 

‘My great-grandfather took? Man, you’ve 
got a bee in your bonnet. It was not that 
much-injured old man, but your great-grand- 
father—yours—who—I always understood took 
the jewels.’ 
ig cousin laughed gently, but shook his 
read. 

‘That was the story they told you, of course. 
Why, it is nearly a hundred years ago, and we 
have always been quite narrow in our means, 
working hard, living carefully, and spendin 
little. Never a rich man among us, Those 0 
us who were not in the business went to sea; 
not a single man died rich.’ 

‘Then,’ said George, ‘you must have buried 
the precious diamonds. My great-grandfather 


| 


had great difficulty in keeping himself until 
his ge began and increased.’ 
‘Well, they always told me’—— 


left a few thousands only, and my grandfather | 
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‘If you come to that, they always told 


‘If the bag was not taken by your great- 
grandfather, who could have taken it? 

‘Yours, my dear sir—yours.’ 

‘For no one knew of its existence except 
those two and the old man John Burnikel. 
And they found him dying and the bag gone. 
Not dead, or the bag might have been stolen 
by some one else. But sick and dying, and 
the thing was gone. 

‘Well, Mr Burnikel, you are a stranger to 
me, and I think I will not discuss any further 
the difficult question as to who stole a bag 
ninety years ago, My ancestor certainly did 
not, and [ do not wish to accuse your ancestor, 
Perhaps the bag was stowed away somewhere : 
in a bank; in a merchant’s strong room’—— 

‘He was only a simple sailor. He knew 
nothing about banks or strong rooms.’ 

‘The person who took it—not necessarily 
your ancestor and certainly not mine—put it 
somewhere and died without revealing the 
secret. If you come to think of it, a bag of 
diamonds into which you dipped whenever you 
wanted to sell one was rather a dangerous kind 
of thing to keep. Bankers, not boat-builders, 
as a rule, keep bags of diamonds. It is some- 
where—hidden away—in your back garden, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Not ours.’ 

‘Or perhaps there never was any bag of 
diamonds at all.’ 

‘Oh! Yes there was. 
sailor's bed at home with the secret hiding- 
lace at the head, and his chest brass- 

und 

‘The empty chest proves the existence of 
the treasure, I suppose, You have not told me 
why you came here to-night. Not, I take it, 
to talk over the Legend of the Lost Trea- 
sure 

‘The reason why I came here this evening 
is this. You know the world and I do not. 
I want your advice. It is this way. I mean 
to rise in the world. Wapping is all very well 
—what there is of it. But after all, it is not 
everything,’ 

‘Not everything, I suppose.’ 

‘It is, in fact, only a corner of the world. 
I mean to get out of it? 

‘Very good.’ 

‘IT see, everywhere, men no better than my- 
self—not so good—working-men, getting dis- 
tinction on the School Board and on _ the 
County Council, and even, he gasped, ‘even 
Elsewhere, he said, with a kind of awe and in 
capitals. ‘And I don’t see why I should not 
get on too,’ 

‘Why not? Why not? If you like the 
kind of work. 

‘In short, Sir George—you will not laugh at 
me—I mean to go into the House,’ 

‘Why should [ laugh at you?’ 

‘I will show you afterwards, if you like, on 
another occasion, my chances and my fitness.’ 

‘To-night you will explain to me, perhaps, 
where I come in—why you come to me. I am 
the worst person in the world to advise.’ 

‘I do not ask advice about my own inten- 
tions, said the political candidate, with a 


We’ve got the old) 


certain dignity. ‘I advise myself. I am going 
into the House. What I want you to tell me 
is this—I have no means at Wapping of find- 
ing out how one sets to work in the first 
instance ; how you let people know that you 
are going to stand; how you find a borough; 
what it costs, and all the rest of it. If you 
can give or get for me this information, Sir 
George, it is all that I shall ask you, and I 
shall be extremely obliged to you, 

‘I can’t give it, but I can get it for you, I 
daresay. At all events I will try, 

‘That is very kind of you. Let me once get 
it’—the man’s eyes flashed—‘and I will succeed. 
I am an able man, Sir George—I am_ not 
boasting—I am_ stating a plain fact—I am a 
very able man; and | shall get on, you shall 
see. You shall not be ashamed to own your 
cousin. I shall rise.’ 

He did rise. Perhaps to illustrate his 
a ene He got up and took his hat. 

‘I know exactly what I mean to have,’ said 
the confident young man—yet the arrogance of 
his words was iy oe by a certain modesty 
of utterance—‘and I know how to get it. But 
I must get into the House first. I’ve planned 
it all out. It takes time to make one’s way. 
In five year’s time—I only ask five years—I 
shall be Home Secretary !’ \ 

‘What 

‘Home Secretary,’ he repeated calmly. 
/ing less than that to begin with.’ 

‘Oh! nothing less than that.’ 

‘After that [ don’t say, nor do I even begin 
to think. Whiy, there are a dozen men now in 
the House who have gone in like me in order 
to get distinction. I read the debates and I 
see how these men get on. And I understand 
their secret, which is open to all. I’m_ not 
/going to join any party. I shall be an Inde- 
/pendent member, and I shall rise by my own 
| exertions and my own abilities,’ 

I remembered that afternoon’s dream, about 
myself. Good heavens! And here was this 
man—of my own name—of my own age—so 
much like myself—this cousin—coming to me 
with exactly the ambition desired for me by 
Lady Frances! Was this man who called him- 
self a boat-builder—perhaps in some allegorical 
sense—really myself? The builder of a boat 
might be the builder of a man. Was this 
cousin my own nobler self, the complete and 
fully developed George ? 

‘I should like” my visitor continued, ‘to 
show you that I am not an empty bvaster. 
, Let me call again. Or perhaps you would wish 
,to see the place that you came from. Come 
over to Wapping. The yard is not a_ bit 
changed. It is just what it was two hundred 
years ago, when the first Burnikel came to the 
place. Come at any time; I am always there.’ 

‘Thank you. I will call upon you to- 
morrow afternoon. Good-night; and, I say, 
when you have nothing better to do, dig up 
the back garden and find that precious bag. It 
may help to pay your election expenses.’ 

He re tot I remained strangely disturbed. 
After all the events of the day—the loss of 
fortune, the fatal absence of ambition ; to meet 
this man—arrogant, presumptuous, ignorant. 
Home Secretary to begin with ! A tradesman 
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of the East End! And yet—yet there was 
something in the calm confidence of the man, 
and in the look of strength. But—Home 
Secretary to begin with ! 

(Z'o be continued.) 


MONAZITE AND ITS USES. 


Ir is not to be expected that the word ‘mona- 
zite’ is familiar to the general reader, for until 
recently even the mineral itself was little more 
than a name to most chemists. But we pro- 
pose to show how, by reason of a recent in- 
genious invention, it now comes home to the 
business and bosom of most of us. In brief, 
monazite is a natural phosphate of cerium, 
thorium, and lanthanum, all of which belong 
to the obscure order of metals; and it is in 
respect of its thorium constituent that the 
mineral attracts our present interest. Thorium 
is a heavy gray metal, which was first discovered 
about seventy years in a somewhat rare 
Norwegian mineral called thorite. It has: the 

culiarity of burning into a white oxide when 
ened in the air, and it is not acted upon by 
water. The oxide is white, infusible in all 
acids except sulphuric, and of all metallic oxides 
is said to be the most ‘refractory’ to heat. 

It is by reason of these properties that 
thorium has solved fhe problem of the incan- 
descent gas-lamp. Everybody knows the myste- 
rious ‘mantle’ that in the new lamp turns the 
long-familiar yellow flame of the gas into a 
dense, brilliant, white light ; and everybody must 
have wondered what the ‘mantle’ is, and to 
what it owes its astonishing properties. Well, 
though the method of preparing the ‘mantle’ is 
a secret process of the patentees, we will explain 
the general principle of it. 

The ‘mantle, then, is a sort of stocking, 
loosely woven of cotton, and having the end tied 
up with asbestos thread. After being sewn, it 
is plunged into a bath of liquid the chief com- 
ponent of which is monazite, the leading virtue 
of which, again, is in the thorium it contains. 
After it has been sufficiently soaked, the ‘stock- 
ing’ is drawn over a metal stand and allowed 
to dry gradually. Then it is burned from the 
top downwards, and the remainder is a white 
of cotton ashes and the 

In itself the skeleton or 


skeleton composed 
metals of the liquor. 
‘mantle, as it is now, is infusible, and when 
placed over a properly prepared burner, in- 
stantly makes the gas-flame incandescent. 

It is one of the most remarkable things in 
the history of artificial lighting, and has come 


as a boon and a blessing to those for whom 
electricity is still too expensive. Indeed, many 
peopie prefer the incandescent gas-lamp to 
the electric light. There are now several in- 
candescent lamps in the market, but their 
rival claims to priority do not concern us here. 
That best known is the patent of the Ritter 
von Welsbach, for the manufacture of which 
large factories have been erected at Vienna, 
Berlin, and elsewhere on the Continent. A 

tent for an incandescent lamp was taken out 
y an American, named William Lake, some 
years ago, but the patent was allowed to lapse, 
and we are not aware if it embodied the 
principle of the ‘mantle.’ 


The liquid in which the ‘stockings’ ape | 
steeped contains, besides the ingredients of mop. | 
azite (namely, thorium, cerium, and lanthanum), | 
certain proportions of didymium, — erbium, | 
yttrium, and zircon, but thorium is the essential | 
element. When the new lamp and mantle | 
was first introduced, the supplies of Norwegian | 
thorite soon proved inadequate, and there arose | 
a demand for any material containing thoriuy | 
in appreciable quantity. Thus it was that | 
monazite became an article of commerce, having | 
till then been a neglected, and practically w. | 
known, mineral. It was at first obtained from | 
Brazil, Norway, and a little from Russia, but 
now the largest source of supply is the United | 
States. . 

The monazite of North America is found for | 
the most part in the Carolinas, _— deposits | 
having been recently discovered in North Caro- 
lina, and in the northern counties of South | 
Carolina. In this region the mineral is found 
among the sand and gravel in the bed of small 
streams, bat the richest deposits are at the | 
head-waters of the streams, among the detritus 
of gneiss and schist, &. In such places mon- 
azite is found both in pure crystals of the size 
of a grain of wheat, or even larger, and as sand 
in which very small crystals of the mineral are | 
mixed up with ordinary sand and other mate- 
rial. The larger crystals are easily gathered by | 
hand, and the people of the districts where they 
are found employ their leisure time in gathering 
them for storekeepers who collect them for the 
wholesale traders. | 

The sand is treated much as in ‘ washing’ | 


for gold—that is to say, it is shovelled into a | 
box through which a stream of water is directed, | 
which carries away the ordinary sand and lighter | 


material, and leaves the heavier monazite crystals 


at the bottom, along with particles of iron, &. | 
The residuum is taken out of the box and | 
dried, after which it is subjected to treatment | 
et to extract the particles of iron. | 
After this treatment, the marketable ‘monazite | 


a 


sand’ should contain from fifty to sixty per 


cent. of monazite, and is worth on the spot | 
about five cents per pound, while the pure | 
crystals are valued at from ten to twelve cents 


per pound. 
The chief demand, however, is for the pure 
erystal, as it is complained that the American 


sand is not always properly cleaned, and has | 
been sometimes shipped with a quite unpayable | 
If the mona- | 
zite sand is reasonably clean, and will yield not | 
less than from two to three per cent. of thorium, | 


proportion of real monazite in it. 


it seems to answer the purpose required ; but 
the best North Carolina monazite yields from 
four to six and a half per cent. of thorium, 
besides cerium and lanthanum. It is now pro- 
posed that the sand should be treated on the 
spot, and only the valuable material extracted 


for shipment, to save the cost of carriage of a | 
great bulk of worthless stuff. A process has | 


recently been invented by a German chemist 
for the economical extraction of oxide of 
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the rapid extension of the incandescent lamp, 
the profits on which have enabled the manu- 
facturing company to pay fabulous dividends. 
The Scandinavian deposits of thorite seem 
nearly exhausted, and though monazite has been 
found in Russia, it does not seem to exist there 
—at any rate, so far as is known—in commercial 
quantities. The Norwegian thorite ore (as dis- 
tinguished from monazite) usually yields from 
| forty to sixty per cent. of thorium, and the 
| value of it is stated to be from six to eight 
| shillings per kilogram for each per cent. of the 
metal in the ore. 

Pure thorium used to be worth about £50 

r pound, but now that monazite has come 
into the market, it runs only about £7 to £10 
_ per pound. When the first cargoes of Brazilian 
_monazite were imported, they brought about 
£85 per ton of sand, containing from three to 
three and a half per cent. of thorium ; but such 
has been the effect of the development of supplies 
| in Brazil and in North America (for Canada 
is now also yielding some), that the price went 
steadily down, and was as low as £15 per ton 
at the port of importation. 

Monazite is not merely proportionally lower 
in value than the Norwegian thorite ores, but 
| is further depreciated by the fact that it costs 
a good deal more to extract the thorium from 
monazite than from thorite. The work of 
analysis, too, is said to be especially difficult, 
and not one that every analytical chemist can 
achieve, or that every laboratory is equipped for. 
| The richest monazite sand, so far, has been 
| found in Brazil, in the southern part of the 
| State of Bahia. There it is gathered on an 
| immense stretch of beach along the coast, from 
| which it is shovelled up and loaded into vessels 
of light draught. At first the deposits were 
free to all comers, but now that the value of 
them is known, the working of them has been 
brought under regulation by the Government. 
This Bahian beach-sand is said to contain eighty 
per cent. of monazite, and the monazite from 
three to three and a half per cent. of thorium, 
so that it is richer than the North Carolina 
sand, but not so valuable as the Carolinan 
monazite crystals. 

These, however, are but a few of the facts 
we have been able to glean of a quite new 
industry, the existence of which is known to 
very few, while the purpose which has called 
it into being is now familiar to everybody. 


AFTER THE FACT.* 
CHAPTER Iv. 


I awoke between clean sheets in a narrow, 
natty berth. I had been stripped to the singlet, 
and yet handled with evident kindness. My 
clothes hung tidily from a peg; they were 
swaying very gently to and fro, like the 
candlestick in its socket, and the curtains of 
my bunk. I was aboard the Mollyhawk, and 
the Mollyhawk was out at sea. I bounded to 
the floor, to the port; it was open, and I 
looked out into the alleyway. They had im- 
prisoned me, then, in a deck-house stateroom ; 


* Copyright in America, 1896, by E. W. Hornung. 


no doubt the door was locked. I tried it, 
found it unlocked, had a vision of white napery 
and bright silver in the main cabin, and closed 
the door more calmly than I had opened it. 
After all, I was in the hands of a deliberate, 
cool, resourceful rascal; my only weapons, 
therefore, were coolness, deliberation, and 
resource, 

So I dressed myself with care, and ere I 
was ready, could smile at the simple wiles 
which had ensnared me. The simplicity, how- 
ever, was that of genius; the two farewell 
letters, of which one, alas! was evidently 
genuine ; the well-acted depression and the air 
of resigned defeat at the close of a long day in 
loathly hiding. These pretences, so transparent 
now, struck no shame to my heart as I recalled 
them; for I knew that, were it all to come 
over again, I should be again deceived. What 
was must be endured; it was of no use think- 
ing about it; one must think of what might 
yet be done. But where were we—through the 
Heads? By the gentle, joyful motion it was 
impossible to tell. Had we shown our heels? 


And for what port in all the world were we 
bound? As if in answer, the tramp of feet 
and the sound of rough voices in unison came 
to me at that moment through the open port : 


O where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
Waz-ay, Rio! 

© where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
We’re bound for Rio Grande !’ 


I had learned and liked the chanty in my 
voyage out in the Glasgow clipper; and half 
involuntarily, half out of bravado, I was join- 
ing in the chorus when I appeared on deck. 
I even lent a hand at the om as Deedes 
had done himself, and I had the satisfaction of 
silencing his voice with the first note of my 
own: 

‘An’ it’s he-ey, Rio! 
Wa-ay, Rio! 

Sing fare you well, 
You bonny young gell, 
We’re bound for’—— 


‘Belay!’ cried the jolly rich voice of that 
great villain, my churchyard acquaintance of 
Western Beach. As our eyes met, he honoured 
me with a jovial nod; then my white duck 
suit came between us, a little creased, but spot- 
less as on the night before; and Deedes was 
looking me up and down. 

‘You’re a cool one, too, said he. ‘Well, I’m 
blowed !’ 

‘I am studying in a cool school,’ said I. 
‘Deedes, I admire you; more than ever; 
there !’ 

‘That’s very nice of you, Beetle.’ 

‘Not a bit; it won’t prevent me from getting 
even with you the first chance I see.’ 

‘You'll tind that difficult.’ 

‘I shall stick at nothing.’ 

His face darkened. He had shaved himself 
clean since the night, and as he showed me 
his teeth, I thought I had never seen so vile a 
mouth. It had degenerated dreadfully since 
his boyhood. 

‘Take care, he snarled; ‘you’re being done 
pretty well so far. You’ve the best stateroom 
aboard, and the cuddy tuck’s all right. But 
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don’t you forget we’ve got a hold and irons, 
and rats and rancid pork as well!’ 

He turned on his heel, and I walked to the 
binnacle. moment me there, 
dropping a hand upon my shoulder. 

ast: b said he; ‘we 
cleared the Heads last night—bound for Rio 
Grande, or something like it—and that chunk 
on the port bow is Wilson Promontory. 
now you know; and look here, Beetle, old 
chap, you’ve been good to me; I’m hanged if 
I’ll be rough on you. Did you really think I 
was going to do as we said? My good fellow, 
how could you? See here, Beetle. The yacht’s 
a well-known yacht, Watson’s a well-known 
yachtsman, and he was in Melbourne to divert 
suspicion the day I did the trick. He stands 
in for his share. Why not stand in yourself? 
oe earned your little bit, if anybody 

as!’ 

‘You promised not to be rough on me,’ said 
I wearily. ‘That’s rough. Have you got it all 
aboard 

‘Have I not! Every penny-piece !’ 

‘And who’s Watson ?’ 

I was at once introduced to the big man in 
blue, with the superfluous comment, ‘I believe 
you’ve met before. Captain Watson owns and 
skips this ship, and I skip and own the money ; 
I’m purser, so to speak, but there'll be fair 
do’s at the end of the voyage. You’d much 
better stand in, Beetle. The captain and I are 
both quite clear on the point.’ 

‘Oh, so am I,’ cried I ironically. ‘When one 
of you two has knifed the other for his share, 
I intend sticking the one who’s left!’ 

‘I consider that remark,’ said the captain, 
colouring, ‘in the worst of taste; and if you 
weren’t a friend of Mr Deedes, I should kick 
you off my quarter-deck.’ 

Mr Deedes looked thunderous, but said 
nothing. 

‘Oh, come, said I; ‘if we can’t have our 
joke, what can we have? I admit, if there’d 
been any truth in what I said—any chance or 
possibility of truth—I should have merited a 
visitation from the captain’s boots; but as I 
was talking arrant nonsense, what did it 
matter 

I expected a blow for that, and tried to 
look as though I did not, being extremely 
anxious to return it with effect. I was, in 
fact, the slave all this time of emotional cross- 
currents, which made my revulsion from these 
villains the stronger because it was not con- 
tinuous. I had more than tolerated them at 
first, but all at once I found myself desiring 
hold and rats and irons, rather than a con- 
tinuance of their society. At this moment, 
however, the old and evil-looking steward was 
to be seen carrying smoking dishes to the 
house; the sight appealed to me in another 
place; and I will own to having changed my 
manner with some abruptness, and to adding 
an apologetic word on top of that. 

‘All right, said Deedes savagely. ‘You’ve 
said about enough, and in the cuddy I’ll 
trouble you to hold your tongue altogether. 
The mate’s asleep in the other stateroom——look 
out you don’t lose yours! Look out this isn’t 
your first and last meal up here!’ 


After breakfast I smoked a pipe in the cross. | 
trees, and looked in vain for a ing funnel, 
There were but few and insignificant sails 
in sight, and those in the wrong direction, 
The sea was like a great blue plate, the | 
schooner a white ant crawling in its centre, | 
The wind had freshened ; it had always been 
fair; white horses rode the sea, but the wave. | 
lets were never waves. But for the swell, | 
we might have been in Corio Bay. Should | 
ever see it again, I wondered, with the straight | 
streets sloping to its brink? And I wondered 
if Deedes had the same thought, as he leant 
over the taffrail studying the wake; or had 
he more pangs and fears than he pretended, | 
and were ‘we less safe ? 

Presently he turned, exchanged a few words 
with the captain, who was doing a short trick | 
at the wheel ; disappeared for a moment in the | 
house ; and then came aloft as if to join me, | 
He did join me, but without a word; he was 
armed with a telescope, but not, I thought, with | 
the cool assurance of the early morning. And | 
so I left him, perched against the sky, sweep. | 
|ing the horizon with his glass, a prey to poison- | 
ous apprehensions which were meat and drink | 
to me. | 

Yet my eyes were good, and they had 
descried no sign of sail or smoke to windward, | 
| Why then this change in our bold buccaneer? | 
/It puzzled me as I reached the deck, and [| 
looked wp at Deedes once more with my hand | 
| upon the brilliant brass knob of the house | 
door; but the puzzle solved itself as I opened | 
jit and stepped inside. Ethel Anson was seated | 
at the table. | 


CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


‘Miss I’Anson!? I fairly shouted. 

‘Yes, it is I. He said I should not see you, 
Do go—do go before he comes !’ | 

‘Go!’ I cried. ‘Not see you! I shall see | 
“ety and stay with you until I’m dragged out 

y force. hat is’—I added suddenly—‘ unless | 
you are here of your own free will. Of course, | 
in that case’—— | 

‘No, no!’ cried the girl. 
wicked, heartless, abominable lies! Nothing | 
else—oh, nothing else would have brought 
me to this!’ 

‘Then we’re in the same boat with a ven- 
geance,’ said I, seating myself on the opposite 
side of the table. ‘Tell me how it happened— 
and quickly. He has talked already of putting 
me in irons; he’ll do it, after this!’ 

‘Oh, where am I to begin? There is so 
much to tell—— But he shall not do it!’ vowed 
Miss l’Anson. ‘He shall not separate the only | 
two honest people in the ship! Oh yes, it | 
was lies, but lies so clever and go fiendish! | 
Let me tell you all. I’ll try to be quick. He | 
has been in the bank about a year. You know 
him perhaps better than I. They say you 
were at school together. You must know his 
good points, Mr Bower. I mean the points 
that would attract a girl. They attracted me. 
I made a fool of myself. You must have heard 
about it in Geelong. Well, it’s quite true; 
but it wasn’t yesterday, or the day before, or 
last week. It was in the very beginning. I 
got over it long ago. But he has always fasci- 
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nated me. You know him—you can understand ? 
Well, when the bank was robbed I knew he 
had done it; I can’t tell you how I knew, but 
know I did. His voice was not real. I have 
been made love to in that voice—there! Well, 
I went to his rooms. He lunched there every 
day. I saw his landlady. He had come in to 
lunch as usual, and said he would ring when 
he wanted his pudding. He did ring, but was 
jonger than usual in ringing; that was all. 
His room was the back-room of the house on 
the ground-floor ; the landlady lives in front. 
Quite a short time ago it was the other way 
about, and he suggested the alteration, He 
also made her promise to keep the blinds down 
in the kitchen, and the windows shut, to keep 
out the flies and the sun in the heat of the 
day; he could make her do what he liked. 
Now listen. The bank garden adjoins his land- 
laly’s garden. I found soil on his window-sill, 
soil on the woodwork. This was in the after- 
noon when the excitement was at its height; 
he was in the bank. I came away, making the 
woman promise not to say a word; but she 


started the hue and cry. 


other notes (because my mother never liked 
him), and say in it where the money was, no- 
body should ever know from me .that he had 
touched it. 


yourself ; you will understand. He has told me 
all that has passed between you; how he gave 
you the note to put in the tennis pavilion. 
And what do you think he said in it? That 
if I would come to the beach at ten last night 
he would tell me where the money was. He 
did tell me. He told me it was sunk among 
the rocks at Queenscliff. He told me he was 
escaping in the Mollyhawk—this vessel—but he 
ional land me at Queenscliff, and show me 
where the place was; because he meant to take 
the gold, but the notes he dare not. It was the 
notes that mattered to my father and the bank. 
They were nine-tenths of the stolen sum. Oh, 
I know I was a fool to believe or listen to a 
word he said; I should have had him put in 
prison at the first. But I am punished as I 
deserve ; they will never forgive me at home ; it 
will break their hearts—they will never get 
over it. And here I am—and here I am!’ 

She broke down, breathless, and I glanced 
towards the door. Deedes stood there in my 
ducks, his face the blacker by contrast; he 
glared at me, and his evil mouth worked 
spasmodically ; but now more than ever I 
seemed to discern some foreign trouble in his 
blazing eyes; and instead of ordering me out 
of the deck-house, he slammed the door upon 
us both. Ethel DPAnson whipped her face 
from her hands. 

‘That’s all right, said I. ‘He’s seen us, 
and he doesn’t care. There’s something else 
upon his nerves; when thieves fall out, you 
know—perhaps they’ve done so already. I feel 
hopeful ; it’s bound to come. There’s just one 
thing I don’t size down. I know why I am 
here; he wouldn’t kill me, and alive on land 


broke her promise that night, and that was what passage back to Melbourne? 
Meanwhile I wrote seemed to spell certain ruin to the I’Ansons, 
him a note telling him I knew all, refusing at all events in their own belief; but now at 
to see him, but solemnly undertaking that if least we knew who had drawn the cartridges 
he would put a note where he had once put from the bank revolver; and I fancied they 


That’s 
You 


I’d never have let him clear the Heads. 
why I am here; but why are you? 
didn’t know about the schooner?’ 

‘No, but—how can I tell you?’ 

‘Don’t, said I, for she was clearly in a new 
distress. 

‘IT must! 
says. 
betray him. 
it so—so I am to be his wife! 
it is the worst insult of all! 
just before you came in.’ 

‘Then that was the trouble, said I. 
rather disappoints me; I am counting on a 
row between those two. But it will come. 
Cheer up, Miss I’Anson; let him leave me out 
of irons twenty-four hours longer, and I’ll 
play a hand myself—for you and the bank !’ 

And so I talked, trying with all my might 
to comfort this sweet child in her extremity. 
She was little more; nineteen, she told me. 
There were elder sisters married, and a brother 
= home to Cambridge. He would have to 
eave there now; and who would pay his 
The robbery 


He wants to marry me—so he 


He never wanted before. But I did not 
I have saved him—he will have 
Oh, Mr Bower, 
I told him so, 


‘It 


all exaggerated the element of personal respon- 
sibility. I did my best to reassure Miss Ethel 
upon the point; nor did I leave a comfortable 


Remember, Mr Bower, I was once | word unsaid that I could think of ; and noon, 
fond of him; nay, you did much as I did and afternoon, found us talking still across the 


cuddy table. Luncheon in this pirate’s craft 
was evidently a movable feast, to-day inde- 
finitely postponed. Ethel looked at her watch 
and found it after three o'clock; we had 
thought it one; but about half-past three the 
house door was flung open and in_ strode 
Deedes. He did not look at us, but snatched 
a repeating-rifle out of a locker, and would 
have gone without a word but for Ethel 
TAnson. 

The girl was terrified. ‘What are you going 
to do with it?’ she cried; and he paused in 
the doorway, filling it with his broad shoulders, 
so that I could see nothing but blue sky with- 
out. 

‘There’s a big bird in our wake—another 
mollyhawk !’ said Deedes, as I thought with 
a lighter look. ‘I’m going to have pots at it. 
That’s all’ 

‘Cruel always, said the girl, as we heard 
shot after shot in quick succession. But I 
went to the door, and then turned back as 
if with an altered mind. I had found it 
locked. 

Ere I could regain my seat, a new thing 
happened. A bullet came clean through the 
deck-house, passed over Ethel’s head, and must 
have abode in my brain had I sat a minute 
longer where I had been sitting for hours, 

‘Coward!’ gasped the girl; but only with 
her word came the report. 

‘The chase!’ I shouted. ‘Down on the 
floor with you—flat down—that was a Govern- 
ment bullet!’ And on the cabin floor we 
crouched. 

Voices hailing us were now plainly audible. 
But Deedes vouchsafed no answer, save with 
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his Winchester, and from the spitting of a 
revolver (doubtless handled by the captain) I 
gathered we were at pretty close quarters. So 
the chase had been going on for hours; that 
was why we two in the house had been left 
undisturbed and dinnerless; but what amazed 
me most was the evident good discipline on 
deck. We must stand some chance; my soul 
sickened at the thought. It must be canvas 
that was after us, not steam; but I could not 
look out to see; my brave comrade would 
only remain where she was on condition I did 
the same. Lastly, every man aboard the 
schooner, myself excepted, must centre his 
hopes, perhaps his designs, upon the nineteen 
thousand and odd pounds that lay snug some- 
where between her keelson and her trucks. 

I have done livelier things than lie there listen- 
ing to the shots; many more had struck the 
house, and even where we lay there was no 
superfluous safety; but my comrade bore herself 
throughout with incredible spirit, and made 
besides a sweet, strange picture, there on that 
matted floor, The sun streamed in through 
the skylight, and the schooner’s motion was 
such that the girl’s face was now bathed in 
the rays and anon lighted only by its own 
radiance. I did not know how I liked it best; 
nor do I to this day, although I see her always 
as I saw her then. Her blue eyes bent on 
mine the kind of look with which a man 
might aspire to meet his death, Her very 
hand was cool. 

The firing on both sides continued inter- 
mittently ; but once we heard a very heavy 
thud upon our own deck, and the revolver 
spat no more. 

‘That’s not Deedes,’ said I, shaking my head. 
‘I only wish it was.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ my comrade answered ; ‘it 
would be too dreadful! He is not fit to die; 
he has fine qualities—you know it yourself— 
and could play a man’s part yet in the world,’ 
Even as she spoke the door was unlocked, 
flung open, and Deedes himself stood looking 
down upon us across his folded arms. I dare- 
say we cut an ignominious figure enough, 
crouching there upon the cabin floor. Deedes 
looked very sick and pale, but the sight of us 
elicited a sardonic smile. 

‘Get up, said he. ‘There will be no more 
fighting. Watson’s stiff. I’ve struck my flag. 
Your father will be aboard in a minute, 
Ethel.’ 

‘My father !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Deedes, leaning back against a bulk- 
head, with his arms still folded. ‘It’s a pilot’s 
cutter—the first thing handy, I suppose—with 
the police and your father aboard her, One 
word before he comes. Once you’d have come 
fast enough to my arms, Ethel—I’m done for 
—come to them now!’ 

He unfolded and flung them wide as he 
spoke ; a great look lit his face, half mocking, 
half sublime; and down my duck jacket, 
where his arms had been, a dark stream 
trickled to the deck. Before I could get to 
him he fell in a white heap under our eyes. 


Deedes was dead. Watson was dead. Two 
constables in the cutter were badly hit; and 


with their ghastly burden the little ships tacked | 
home in consort to Port Philip Heads, 

It was midnight when we saw the lights, | 
The bank-manager and I stood together on | 
the cutter’s deck, he with a brace of heayy | 
bags between his heels. His daughter was | 
down below, but the thought of her troubled | 
him still. As he said, the money was the | 
bank’s, and it was safe; but his daughter was | 
his own, and this scandal would attach for ever | 
to her name. I denied it hotly, but the old | 
man would have it so. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ he grumbled. ‘I know the 
world, and my daughter will step ashore with 
something unpleasantly like a slur upon her 
name,’ 

‘Then it won’t be for long,’ I at last retorted. | 
‘I meant it to keep until we got there; but | 
with your permission, sir, Ethel will step | 
ashore my affianced wife !’ | 


| 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE constant increase of traffic on the river 
Thames has long called for more adequate provi- | 


sion for steamers of the greatest draught, and a | 
committee was some time ago appointed by the 
Board of Trade to consider the whole question, 
In the meantime the Thames conservancy 
prepared a scheme having the same object in | 
view, which recommends that a navigable 
channel should be formed in the river, gradually 
increasing in width and depth from London 
Bridge to the Nore. At the bridge this channel 
would have a minimum width of two hundred 
feet and a depth of eighteen feet, while at the 
mouth of the river this would be increased to 
a minimum width of six hundred feet with a 
depth of twenty-four feet. As in most enter- | 
prises, there are conflicting interests to be dealt | 
with. On the one hand the big ship companies | 
ask for a channel of sufficient depth to | 
accommodate their vessels at all tides, and on | 
the other hand the owners of river-side pro- 
perty assert that such deepening of the river 
would injure its banks. It is noteworthy that 
a recent survey of the waterway from the 
Nore to the London docks has shown that the 
navigable channels of the Thames are quite 
two feet deeper than they have been commonly | 
supposed to | 
he movement in favour of horseless carriages | 
has recently taken a definite form, A meeting 
was held in London on the 10th of December | 
to form ‘The Self-propelled Traffic Association.’ 
Sir David Salomons, who presided over a large | 
meeting, strongly urged the necessity for a change | 
in the law regarding vehicles propelled by | 
mechanical power. He stated that this associa- 
tion would have for its objects the encourage | 
ment of a new industry, which he was certain | 
would soon be an important one, and he also | 
thought that in the interests of the owners of | 
horseless carriages it was necessary for such an 
association to be formed. A large number of | 
speakers took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed Sir David’s remarks. Amongst them, Mr | 
Symington from Glasgow, who was one of the 
few representatives from Scotland, deprecated | 
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| any show of aggressiveness on the part of the 
| gssociation, and thought that a policy of con- 
| gjliation should be adopted which would satisfy 
the public that their interests were being 

properly safeguarded. He also urged that if 

this movement was to be the benefit to agri- 
| culture which those interested claimed, the 
| jimit of weight of carriages on the roads should 
| be increased. Other speakers were also of 
opinion that the limit of two tons provided by 
the bill introduced into Parliament last year 
| was much too low. Lord Kelvin and Mr 

Shaw-Lefevre were proposed as honorary mem- 

bers, and a representative council was formed 

to constitute the association. Mr G. Johnston, 

a Glasgow engineer, is devoting considerable 
attention to the subject. His oil-motor for 
tramways has been commended by Sir William 
_ Arrol, while his horseless carriage exhibits 

several useful improvements over the French 

models, A machine was exhibited at the Crystal 

Palace in December, showing many improve- 

ments, the cost of which was £180. We under- 

stund that an exhibition of horseless carriages 
will be held at the Crystal Palace in the spring. 

A road competition is also announced for the 

autumn, with prizes amounting to about one 
thousand guineas. 

We lately had the opportunity of seeing one 

of these new motors, which seems to have a 
| wide future before it. 1t is known as the Kane- 
| Pemberton Motor, and is being manufactured by 
| the Racine Hardware Company of Wisconsin, 
| but we understand that an English company has 
also been formed to work the patent. The 
/ engine which we saw, and handled, weighis 
twenty pounds, and will develop, we are told, 

two horse-power. It is driven by petroleum 
vapour which is ignited by an electric spark. 
| The particular engine which we examined was 
| designed for cycling, but it is evident that it 
' can be applied to many other purposes where 
| power is required. It is remarkably simple in 
| construction, is not likely to get out of order, 
/ and as it will consume any kind of light oil, 
| it can be run at very small cost. 

For a long time it has been a crying evil 
that our railway stations are so thickly covered 
with advertisements that it is extremely difficult 
| to discover, amid the maze of lettering, the 
name of the station itself. The Board of Trade 
| has at last written to managers of the railway 
| companies pointing out that the complaints on 
| the subject are very numerous, but as yet 
| nothing has been done to remedy the evil. 
| Lord Grimthorpe has in the meantime made 
| the useful suggestion that the companies should 
be compelled by law to exhibit the name of 
each station, in duplicate, on boards placed at 
‘ight angles so that the passengers in a train, 
| approaching the gg from either direction, 

could easily see for themselves at what station 
Another good 


| 


the train was about to stop. 
suggestion is that advertisers should be debarred 
from using red in their trade announcements, 
/ and that this colour should be reserved for the 
background upon which the white letters of 


the station name should appear. It appears to 
us that the two suggestions might be combined 
with the greatest advantage to the travelling 
public. 


A new method of mural painting formed the 
subject of a peer recently read before the 
Society of Arts by Professor Roberts-Austen, who 
with Mrs Lea Merrit had made exhaustive 
experiments concerning it. The process con- 
sists in using a soluble silicate as a vehicle for 
the application of the colours, which are chiefly 
represented by metallic oxides and may be 
regarded as an improvement upon the system 
adopted by Maclise in the execution of his 
well-known mural pictures in the Houses of 
Parliament. As pointed out by Mr Helman 
Hunt, who was chairman for the evening, these 
two works, ‘The Meeting of Blucher and 
Wellington’ and ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
deserve great attention, because, though changes 
had occurred in consequence of chemical action 
upon certain colours, as a whole they had 
stood very well. Professor Roberts-Austen 
spoke well of the new process, and said that 
as a chemist he believed that the work would 
be durable, but he could not say that the 
metropolitan atmosphere would not have a 
mellowing effect upon the colours employed. 

One of the most interesting departments in 
that marvellous depository of treasures known 
as the British Museum, is that in which are 
stored the manuscript letters of eminent men 
and women. ‘The crowds which throng the 
museum at holiday time are always attracted 
to the cases where a few of these -original letters 
are exhibited, and it was a happy idea of the 
authorities to reproduce at a low price, as has 
recently been done by the potent aid of the 
photographic camera, a number of these records 
of the handwriting of those who have been 
famous. In the publication to which we refer, 
which we trust is the first of a series, we 
have specimens of the handwriting of Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Cromwell, George 
Washington, Nelson, and Wellington, while 
literature is represented by Dryden, Addison, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Dickens, and Carlyle. 
Autograph collection has long been a recognised 
hobby, but this collection of fac-simile letters 
from those who have helped to make history, 
carries with it, for thoughtful men and women, 
far greater interest than mere signatures. The 
work has been well carried out, and _ will 
doubtless be much appreciated by readers and 
students all the world over. 

An interesting paper upon ‘The Use and 
Abuse of Explosives’ was read last month at 
the Camera Club, London, by Captain J. 
Thomson, R.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Explosives. From this paper we learn that 
there are now known to chemists more than 
one thousand different explosive bodies and 
mixtures, although only two dozen could 
named thirty years ago. The sudden advance 
is due in great measure to the knowledge 
gained as to the nature of an explosive, and 
the recognition of the fact that an explosion 
meant really rapid combustion. In the course 
of his remarks upon smokeless explosives, the 
lecturer mentioned that cordite had withstood 
‘the tropic heat of India, the arctic cold of 
Canada, and the thunders of a chancery suit.’ 
In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, it was asserted by Captain Nathan 
that the results of trials showed that cordite, if 
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accidently ignited, was not a very dangerous 
explosive, and was certainly free from the 
perils which had to be faced in dealing with 
explosives of the gunpowder class. 

A week after the reading of the paper above 
referred to, Captain W. H. Jaques, late of the 
United States Navy, lectured at the Royal United 
Service Institution upon a kindred subject— 
namely, the production of modern war material 
in America, and it is interesting to see in 
what way our military authorities differ in 
their views from our transatlantic cousins. 
Since 1884 the Americans have made wonder- 
ful strides in the development of war material, 
and 
built-up ordnance and armour-plates. They 
are also expert in the production of armour- 
piercing eg and a formidable modern 
weapon of offence is the ‘semi-armour piercer, 
which consists of a shell of hardened steel with 
a bursting charge. ‘In the United States,’ 


said the lecturer, ‘they were still quite at sea. 
as far as powder was concerned. Some of the | 


leading makers had expended small fortunes in 
experiments with “high” explosives, but the 


navy department seemed to have such a dread — 


of any explosive into which nitroglycerine 
entered as a constituent, that practically their 
use was prohibited. There was, however, one 
American smokeless powder which gave pro- 
mise of being valuable, and it was known as 
the Maxim-Schupphaus. The advantage claimed 
for this explosive over cordite and others is 
its low temperature of combustion, which would 
tend to reduce erosion of the bore of the gun 
to the minimum, and the small proportion of 
nitroglycerine which it contained.’ 

‘A country doctor” a practitioner of long 
standing and an ardent cricketer, writes to the 
Times to ventilate a grievance which is of the 
greatest importance to those interested in the 
national pastime. He has noticed that of late 
years severe bruises and fractures caused by the 
impact of cricket balls have increased in fre- 
quency, and in looking for the cause he cannot 
find it in the undue development of fast bowl- 
ing, or in the natural increase in the number 
of players. He attributes it to the use of bad 
material in the ball itself. A patient of his 
whose rib was broken by a blow on the cricket 
field, sent the offending projectile to a well- 
known professional cricketer for examination, 
and that gentleman reported that he had ex- 
amined a great many balls, but this particular 
one was the worst he had ever seen; it was 
positively dangerous to use such a ball. Of 
course, ‘cheap and nasty’ goods will be manu- 
factured as long as there are persons shortsighted 
enough to buy them, but cricketers have the 
remedy in their own hands in dealing only 
with reputable makers. As ‘a country doctor’ 
remarks, ‘the longer life of a good ball, and the 
decrease in the number of injuries, would more 
than , compensate for the slight additional 
price. 

We are sorry to record the fact that the Davis 
Straits whale-fishing has this last season proved 
a complete failure owing to the immense 
quantities of ice obstructing the ships and _pre- 
venting them getting to the proper fishing- 
grounds, Only three whales were captured, 


more especially in the manufacture of 


although five vessels were employed in the | 
enterprise. Last year the same five ships—the | 
Terra Nova, Kelipse, Nova Zembla, Esquimaug, | 
and Balena secured fifteen whales. In the | 
recent expedition the crews of the two last. | 
named vessels occupied themselves in hunting | 
the white whale, and secured one hundred and | 
ninety tons of white whale oil. The Green. 
land whaling expedition has a_ better record, 
the two vessels engaged having killed between | 
them eleven large whales. Nine of these were 
secured by the Active, and this is the biggest 
catch recorded of any Greenland whaler for the 
past ten years. 

A member of the Institution of Civil Engin. 
eers has published some details with regard to 
foreign made ironwork, which are not pleasant 
reading for those who have the interests of this 
country at heart. We are told that at the 
present time we not only purchase girder and 
other iron abroad cheaper than we can produce 
it, but that we are being undersold in all 
foreign markets. Most contracts are being exe- 
cuted here without profit to the manufacturer, 
in order to keep the works going and in hope 
of better times ahead. In two shipbuilding 


|yards the turned steel shafting for ships in 


progress is being supplied from Germany at 
three pounds per ton less than it can be pro- 
cured in our own country. German tires for 
locomotives are being used here for the same 
reason, According to the opinion of the author- 
ity from whom we quote, trades unions and 
the agitation for an eight hours’ day have so 
hampered our manufacturers that the foreigner | 
has been able to compete with us in those 
branches of trade in which we once took the 
lead of all. He believes that we shall not see 
a revival of prosperous trade untjl men are | 
willing to work ten hours a day \for a fair 
wage ; for their masters, however long suffering, 
cannot go on working and receiving no profit 
for ever. 

According to a return published by the 
French Alpine Club, there were duripg the 
past year eighteen fatal accidents to cen 
ese 


on the French, Swiss, and Italian Alps. 
fatalities do not include accidents to those reck- | 
less persons who in quest of edelweiss and | 
birds’ nests often come to grief lower down the 
mountain slopes through their own imprudence, 
for they cannot be fairly classed as mountain- 


eers. Of the accidents named, four persons 
lost their lives in the French Alps, six on the 
Swiss Alps, of whom four were British (Messrs 
Cohen and Benecke, Mr Ayre, and Miss Samp- | 
son). Six deaths occurred on the German and 
Austrian Alps, and two on the Italian Alps. 

As surely as the damp still air of winter 
comes upon us, so surely do the fogs come with 
it, and the usual agitation about smoke pre- 
vention arises in our towns and cities. Of the 
many ideas which have been patented to combat 
the smoke fiend, none seems so promising as 
that which was tried at the end of November 
at the mills of Messrs J. and R. Snodgrass, 
Washington Street, Glasgow. The principal 
feature of the new invention is the furnace 
door, which is so constructed that the air in 
assing through passages in it delays the smoke | 
in its progress towards the flue, until the | 
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mroper admixture of air has taken place. In! skilled labour. 


Many attempts therefore have 


the trial referred to, the furnaces were stoked | been made to get at the golden eggs by cheaper 


twice, first with the ordinary door in position, 
and afterwards with the patent door. In the 
former case the chimney-stack belched forth 
black smoke for twelve minutes, and in the 
latter case no smoke at all was apparent. 
still more conclusive test followed. ‘The patent 
door after it had been in position for ten 
minutes was removed, and the ordinary door 
substituted for it, with the result that black 
smoke immediately made its appearance at the 
stack head. It is claimed for the invention 
that while smoke is utterly consumed, there is 
a saving in coal and an increase in the pro- 
duction of steam. 

According to Dr Giinther, ‘Among the sal- 
monoids of the Pacific with which we are 
acquainted at present, the quinnat carries easily 
off the palm with regard to size, abundance, 
flavour of flesh, and economic importance gener- 
ally” and in a paper on the chief characteristics 
of this useful fish, which lately appeared in the 
Field, he tells of a scheme to import frozen 
uinnat into Europe from the far-off western 
shores of North America. 
writing, fifty tons were in the London market 
ready for consumption, and arrangements had 
been made for monthly instalments of double 
that quantity. The table qualities of the frozen 
fish are stated to be of the highest, although 
they were killed months ago and sent to London 
vid Australia, a distance of about twenty-two 
thousand miles. It is the cost of this immense 
journey that seems to stand in the way of an 
enterprise which is so important from an econ- 
omic point of view. Some years ago, Mr 
Henry Ffennell tells us frozen fish from North 
America or Canada found a ready sale in 
London at one shilling and sixpence per pound ; 
but even this comparatively high price did not 
cover the cost of carriage, and the importation 
was abandoned. We trust that the new scheme 
will not share the same fate. 

‘Exploration in the Japanese Alps’ was the 
title of a lecture recently given by the Rev. 
Walter Weston before the Royal Geographical 
Society. In these mountains, wherever a hot 
spring occurred, the natives resorted to them, 
either on account of their supposed curative 
roperties, or simply to kill time. This taste 
or bathing seems almost to amount to a vice, 
and in one place known to the lecturer a 
man would stay in the water for practically a 
month at a time, taking the precaution to 
_— a heavy stone on his knees to keep him 
rom floating or turning over in his sleep. 
The caretaker of the same bath, an old man of 
seventy stayed in the water the whole winter 
through. 

Quite a revolution in horticulture has been 
in progress during the past decade, although 
owing to the secret manner in which the ex- 
periments leading up to it have been conducted, 
comparatively few persons have been aware of 
the new departure. Every one knows that 
flowers, as well as fruits and vegetables, are 
forced so that those who are rich shall have 
the use of them before unaided nature brings 
them to maturity. This forcing business is an 


At the time of. 


means, and as a result of many trials the 
opposite process to forcing has been adopted 
with success. The system consists in retarding 
the flowering of the plant by refrigeration, and 
is, of course, only applicable to those which are 
hardy in this country, by which we mean 
those which will stand several degrees of frost. 
The lily of the valley is one of them, and it 
is much in request for purposes of decoration. 
Under the old forcing conditions only about 
fifty per cent. of the buds treated could be 
induced to flower, but by the freezing method 
an average of ninety-five per cent. can be 
secured from the end of summer up to Christ- 
mas. It will be noted that the process cannot 
be applied to evergreens of any kind, and it 
would certainly be death to camellias, and prob- 
ably to hyacinths and tulips. It is said that 
near Berlin three growers alone have nearly 
three hundred acres of lily of the valley under 
cultivation, and that they have adopted the 
refrigerating method with great success. It has 
been long ago proved that the plant can be 
cultivated in England with equal success, and 
we trust that the new method will soon be 
tried on an extensive scale in this country. 


‘WHERE THE TREASURE IS’ 


Very nearly a quarter of a century ago, I was 
on terms of considerable intimacy with an 
officer of the English police, who at this hour 
fills a position of high trust at Scotland Yard. 
At the time of which I write he was a sergeant 
in the force of a great provincial city; smart, 
alert, ambitious, and resolute to get on. He 
and I were in one or two big things together. 
I had got wind of a gang of Russian forgers, 
on one occasion, and was playing detective on 
my own account, when the sergeant received 
instructions to watch the same gang. We met, 
understood each other, and combined our forces, 
My silence, as a journalist, purchased his, as 
an officer, and when at last we bagged our 
men we each had ‘an exclusive. We were 
engaged together in conniving at the escape of 
as thorough-paced a swindler as might have 
been found in the British dominions. _ There 
was a reason for this connivance which may 
some day make the story worth telling. I lent 
the sergeant an informal aid and countenance 
in the capture of a desperate defrauder in his 
bedroom at the Queen’s Hotel, and narrowly 
escaped being shot for my pains. When I went 
prowling about the slums of that great pro- 
vincial city, as I did pretty often, the sergeant 
was my frequent companion. And when at 
last he gained his heart’s desire, and was pro- 
moted to London, I was the only person in 
whom he confided the fact that the capture 
which secured his promotion was due to chance. 

I have never made notes of these matters, 
and the names of the people concerned in this 
adventure have long since slipped my memory, 
but the facts are clear enough. 

In the year 1871, and long before and after, 
a manufacturing jeweller, in a large way of 
business, kept shop in St Paul’s Churchyard, 


. one, requiring constant attention and 
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. Birmingham ; 


on the right hand side as you go westward. 
The common kind of work was done at 
the better and more valuable 
jewellery was the product of skilled hands 
employed in a small workshop in Clerkenwell. 
The private clientele of the house was small, 
but the business transacted with ‘the trade’ 
was probably as large as any in London. Only 
one commercial traveller was engaged, a Jewish 
gentleman, a man of exemplary character and 
charming manners; a linguist, a musician, a 
judge of pictures, a painter en amateur, and a 
finished expert in precious stones. He had 
been seventeen years in this same service, and 
his employer’s trust in him was absolute. He 
drew a liberal commission, kept his own little 
family in solid comfort at his Brixton home, 
was a pillar of his synagogue, a pearl among 
commercial travellers, and deservedly respected. 
I never saw this gentleman, but I can draw 
his portrait, and before I close this story I 
will tell you why. He had large dark eyes, 
which shone out of a sort of velvety dull 
softness, as a black-heart cherry shines when 
dew or rain is on it. He had a = 
aquiline nose, and an olive skin. His lips 
were shapely, but redder and fuller than is 
common with men of western type. He wore 
his hair cut short, and his beard was trimmed 
Vandyke fashion. The notable thing about 
him was that hair, eyebrows, and beard were 
of a deep ruddy auburn, a colour handsome 
in itself, but a little startling and bizarre in 
a man of his complexion. 

In the year 1870, whilst the sergeant and I, 
unwitting of this gentleman’s existence, were 
hanging on the skirts of the Russian forgers, 
the commercial traveller had submitted a scheme 
to his employer. He had employed his taste 
and leisure in the preparation of a number of 
designs for brooches, bracelets, rings, tiaras, 
necklets, and pendants, and he had designed 
and drawn with beautiful delicacy a case in 
which to display them. He estimated the cost 
of the preparation of this tray at about twenty 
thousand pounds sterling, and his proposal was 


that the real tray to be manufactured from his | 


designs should be kept in the show-case at 
St Paul’s Churchyard, whilst he should carr 
round with him a tray of paste and pinchbec 
in illustration of style and colour. 

Both trays were made. The real thing went 


into the show-case, and the bogus article went, 
The real tray was paragraphed in| 


on tour. 
the London and provincial newspapers, hundreds 
of fashionable people went to see it, orders 
came in briskly, the new designs became a 
fashion, and the clever little Hebrew gentleman 
made so good a thing of his liberal commission 
that he was more than paid for all his trouble. 
His employer was of course eminently satisfied 
on his own account, but by-and-by disaster 
crept upon him. 

The traveller made four journeys a year, 
covering the three kingdoms on each expedi- 
tion. He had started on the third round since 
the wy page of the two trays, when the 
jeweller by a chance examination of his treasure 
discovered that he was in possession of the 
imitation, and that his servant had, by some 
queer blunder, walked off with the real thing. 


To an unlearned eye the mimic jewels were | 
exactly like the real, but an expert was not to 

be deceived for an instant. The two trays had | 
been set for comparison side by side outside | 
the show-case, and the traveller had made an | 
accidental exchange. It was a little surprising, | 
but it excited no suspicion. The jeweller sent | 
a special messenger down to Brixton with a | 
note of explanation, and the special messenger 

came back to say that the gentleman had gone 

to Birmingham, A telegram was sent to Bir. 

mingham, and the jeweller went to his home | 
in the suburbs quite contented and at ease, | 
When a servant has been faithful for seventeen | 
years in things big and little, when he has had | 
Lennie and hundreds of thousands of pounds | 
through his hands, and has never once been | 
out in his accounts by a farthing, an honest | 
man is not likely to grow mistrust from g0 | 
small a seed as this. But when no answer 

came from Birmingham—when _ telegraphic | 
inquiry elicited the fact that the traveller had 

not been to his customary hotel—when further | 
inquiry proved that he had not been heard of | 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
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—when after four or five days, his wife, for | 
the first time since her marriage, was ignorant | 
of his whereabouts—then things began to grow | 
uncomfortable, and suspicion began to peer. | 


Not at all in the direction of the dapper little 
Jewish gentleman. 
the wife of Cesar should have been. 
years of unstained fidelity were not to be 
rewarded so. But it became clear that some 
mischief had befallen him—there are hundreds 
of people in the world who would do murder 
for the fiftieth part of such a booty as he 
earried. His employer went mournfully to the 
police and offered a reward for the missing 
man’s discovery. He was angry at the imnere 
idea that one whom he had trusted so entirely, 
and whose faithfulness had stood the test so 
long, had at last deceived and robbed him. 
The honest heart would have no commerce 
with that fancy. No! The poor fellow had 
fallen ill, had tumbled into some aberration 
of the mind, of which the changing of the 
trays was the earliest sign, had been robbed, 
drugged, spirited away, murdered. 

The police accepted this view of the case 
with courteous incredulity, and planned and 
laboured on their own lines, They networked 
the country through the telegraph ; they woke 
up every port in Great Britain, and had every 
passenger list examined ; they haunted way-side 
stations, and shadowed the great termini; they 
sent the news tingling to every country in 
Europe and to the United States. Every pawn- 
broker in Great Britain, every mont de piété 
in France, every dealer in precious stones and 
precious metals everywhere had warning. 

Then, as his own lucky star ordained, the 
sergeant was sent to London on_ professional 
affairs. He called at Scotland Yard to pay a 
visit of respect to an old provincial superior of 
his own; partly because a little civility is 
never wasted—‘as you know, Mr Murray’— 
partly because he liked the gentleman in 
question, and partly because ‘out of sight is 
out of mind with many people.’ The late 
provincial superior was affable to the extent of : 
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a glass of pats and a cigar; and, at their 
ting, he confided to the sergeant’s charge a 
acket of handbills, which set forth a portrait 
of the missing gentleman, a full description of 
his person, and an inventory of the lost jewels. 
The sergeant kept one of these for his own 
rivate reading, packed the rest in his hand- 
g, and having finished his business by noon 
on the day following, strolled down to Euston 
Station in time for the two o’clock train. 
On the way he encountered an old friend, 
with whom he had a glass of whisky. At 


| 
—— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the station he encountered another old friend— 
' one of the detectives on constant duty there 


| —and with him he had another glass of whisky. 
| The day was warm and heavy, the sergeant 
had been seeing ‘Life’ in the capital at the 
expense of his nightly rest, and ensconcing 
| himself in one corner of a second-class smok- 
_ ing compartment, five minutes before the train’s 
departure he fell asleep. At Chalk Farm he 
| was dimly aware that somebody got into the 
| carriage, and then he slept again. He was 
half-way to Rugby before he awoke. His 
fellow-passenger was seated in the opposite 
corner at the far-end of the compartment, and 
the sergeant surveyed him uninterestedly through 
searce-opened eyelids. It was a Jewish gentle- 
man of a neat and dapper aspect, with coal- 
black hair, eyebrows, and moustache, and cheeks 
and chin clean shaven, He smoked a cigar, 
and read a railway novel, but every now and 
then he seemed to awake to a sudden interest 
in a hat-box which was bestowed in the light- 
luggage netting over head, and at such moments 
he would screw himself round and look up- 
ward, as if he feared to find it spirited away. 
‘Now,’ said the sergeant in telling me the 
story, ‘it’s a curious thing, but this is what 
set me a-thinking. When I was a kid, and 
right on to when I left home, my old mother 
never let me get to bed without reading a 
chapter out of the Bible at me. I never got 
a lot o good out of it, as far as I remember, 
but I never got no harm anyway. I hadn't 
thought of the words for the best part of 
fifteen years, but when that chap had looked 
at that hat-box maybe a dozen times, they 
cane into my head as plain as if a person 
had spoke ’em in my ear, “ Where the treasure 
| is there will the heart be also.” And “ What 
| have you got there, my friend?” I says to my- 
self; “I wonder.”’ By-and-by the sergeant had 
| something else to wonder at. The Jewish 
| gentleman drew off a well-fitting glove of tan- 
coloured dogskin, and began to finger his cheeks 
| and chin with a very delicate carefulness, His 
| face took a cast of anxiety, and he drew from 
his breast-pocket a small morocco case which 
| contained a comb and a mirror. He combed 
| his moustache, and scrutinised it with extra- 
ordinary care. He combed the hair on his 
forehead and temples, and scrutinised that with 
_ extraordinary care. Then he combed his thick 
_ black eyebrows, and peered at them into the 
| mirror as closely as if he had been examining 
them through a microscope. Next he examined 
_ his chin minutely and seemed dissatisfied. Once 
| or twice he looked at the sergeant, who lay 
| With his legs stretched out, and the merest 
| hair’s-breadth slit of watchful eye quite veiled 


by the eyelash. And, occupied earnestly as he 
was in these singular details, the dapper Jewish 
gentleman never forgot the hat-box for much 
more than half a minute at a time. 

‘Where the treasure is,’ said the sergeant, with 
his heart beating like a hammer at his ribs, 
for he had begun to think what an uncom- 
monly close shave a dark-haired gentleman like 
that must have taken, to be sure, to have no 
sign at all of a beard on cheek and chin. ‘For 
a man as is naturally black,’ said the observant 
sergeant, ‘gets blue with close shaving, don’t 
you notice, sir? and this chap wasn’t a bit 
bluer on the chin, than he was on the bridge 
of his nose. Dyed his hair—he had !’ 

It occurred to the sergeant to wake up and 
light a pipe, and assume a brisk interest in the 
landscape. It occurred to him further to cross 
to the other end of the compartment for a 
better view of the landscape on that side. He 
ventured to remark that it was a pretty country, 
and that the young wheat was looking well. 
Then he sauntered back to his own corner, and 
made believe to doze again—with his heart 
beating more and more like a hammer at his 
ribs, until he wondered that the other man 
didn’t seem to hear it. For at that nearer view 
he had seen what he had fully expected to see 
—an auburn rime on cheek and chin, namely, 
and a touch of auburn at the roots of the 
carefully pencilled eyelashes, And all the 
while he was thinking, so he told me: ‘What 
a stroke of luck! Oh! what a stroke of luck ! 
And here’s my step at last.’ And yet he had 
no authority to act, and to arrest a man on 
such a mere suspicion, and without authority, 
was a dangerous sort of thing to do. The ser- 
geant was mightily tumbled up and down in 
his mind, and knew not what to do. 

They came to Rugby, and the gentleman got 
out and ordered a glass of milk and soda at 
the refreshment bar. Before it was served, he 
bolted back to the train, and secured his hat- 
box. ‘Now, is he going to slip off here?’ asked 
the sergeant within-doors, ‘and if he is, what’s 
my game?’ The gentleman went back to the 
carriage, however, in due season, and the ser- 
geant followed. At Birmingham they both 
alighted, and the gentleman went to the Queen’s 
Hotel. He chartered a bedroom there, and 
earried his hat-box up-stairs with his own hands, 
a porter following with a portmanteau. In 
half an hour he came down again, passed into 
Stevenson Square and on into New Street. 

The sergeant took his courage in both hands, 
and went to the manager. A Jewish gentleman 
with a black moustache had taken such and 
such a number ? 

‘Yes,’ 

‘That,’ said the sergeant, producing his hand- 
bill, ‘is the man,’ 

The manager stared, and then laughed. No, 
he knew that man. He was a red-headed fellow 
with a red beard and moustache, 

‘Shaved and dyed, said the sergeant. 

— !? said the manager. ‘1 believe you’re 
right, 

e'You know me?’ says the sergeant. 

‘Yes,’ says the manager naming him. 

‘Very well. I take all the responsibility of 
this move. That man has the stolen jewels in 
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his hat-box. 
soon see.’ 

‘It was a common lock to the hat-box,’ said 
the sergeant, concluding his story in great excite- 
ment. ‘I begged a hair-pin from a chamber- 
maid—one o’ them thick strong hair-pins, and 
the trick was done in a minute. There was 
the violet-velvet lining of the jewel-case all 
tore out loose, and rolled into a bundle, and 
“inside it was the whole twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth. And while we was a-staring at each 
other, like a pair of stuck pigs, back comes his 
Nibs, sees me a-kneeling over the open hat- 
box, whips out a revolver, and knocks a hole 
clean through two sides of my new silk hat, 
and ruins it. Twelve-and-six it cost me, and 
brand-new out of Hyams’s shop only the week 
afore. The manager knocks his arm up, and 
the next shot goes into the ceiling. It was nip 
and tuck then for a minute, but we got him 
down, and I had ’em on his wrists in a jiffy. 
Seven years he got at the Old Bailey, and 
pretty cheap at that. Five hundred pounds 
reward is a good deal to a poor man like me, 
but a London chance is more, and that slice 
o luck brought both. That’s his Nibs’s por- 
trait; that there big coloured photograph over 
the mantelshelf. His missis sold up the little 
house at Brixton, and I bought that at the 
sale for a reminder of him. 


Let me into his room, and we’ll 


A CURIOUS CRAFT. 


THE summer of last year witnessed the launch 
and successful inauguration of a craft which 
may safely be affirmed to be a complete 
novelty. Half locomotive and half steamship, 
it combines the dual power of travelling on 
land or water automatically, and presents 
generally so many features of interest as to 
warrant some notice. 

Some dozen miles or so from Copenhagen, 
two large lakes, the Fure S6 and the Farum So, 
are divided by a narrow stretch of land about 
four hundred yards in width. The problem to | 
which the inventor of the ‘amphibious’ boat 
addressed himself, was the construction of a 
vessel capable of navigating the lakes, and of | 
transferring herself from lake to lake without 
aid other than that of her own machinery. | 

The craft, constructed in Sweden by Mr. 
Ljunggren of Christianstad for Lector C. J... 
Magrell of Boras, the inventor, has a length of 
forty-six feet with nine feet six inches beam, 
the draft varying from three feet to three feet 
six inches. The weight, when empty, is eleven 
and a half tons; and when loaded with seventy 
pone, her full complement, fifteen tons. 

he vessel is of the flat-bottomed type, and 
full both fore and aft; the engines, which are 
twenty-seven indicated horse-power, being ad- 
justed to work both the screw at the stern, 
and a pair of ordinary railway wheels on an 
axle at the bow, A similar pair of wheels are 
at the stern, but are not actuated by the engine. 

The gauge of the railway crossing the strip 
of land is four feet two inches; rails of the 
customary Danish type being laid down. At 
each end of the little line a harbour is formed, 
tapering outwards. The ‘amphibious’ vessel, on 
entering the wedge-shaped dock, is brought | 


the engineering worl 


directly over the rails, and the bow wheels 
being set in motion, at once leaves the water | 
and commences to ascend the line, which hag | 
an easy gradient of one in fifty. On crossing the 
summit the brake is naples, if necessary ; and | 
novel craft launches | 


i 


mercial success, and it is understood that. they | 
purpose traversing another isthmus—namely, 
extending their operations to _a_ third lake, 
during the forthcoming year. The engineer of | 
the undertaking has pointed out what possibili- | 
ties lie in the extension of the system here | 
described, and our readers will readily grasp 
the advantages to be derived in many localities | 
where rapids, &c. intervene, and where the | 
employment of a craft equally at home on | 
land or water would be an inestimable boon; | 
whilst, as the engineer in describing this novel | 
departure in locomotive and boat building justly | 
remarks, ‘the employment of such boats, if | 
practical, would undoubtedly obviate the expense | 
and delay of transhipment of cargo.’ 

At a time when the Chignecto Ship-railway 
is yet uncompleted, and the still larger Teluan- 
tepec Ship-railway for the time being in 
abeyance, it is cage both to the public 


at issue successfully applied, 


these far-away Danish lakes. 


SONNET. 


Ere baffled Winter, at fair Spring's first nod, 
His weakened forces northward home hath led, 
While remnant drifts about our path are spread, 

The crocus bursts the bondage of the sod ; 

And, lo! where late among the snow we trod, 
The blossom sunward lifts its dainty head, 
White, purple, gold, along the garden bed, 

To catch the first warm glances of its god. 


Thus, in some gloomy season of the heart, 
When sorrow all our joy hath overspread, 
And ev'ry voice seems but to make us sad, 
New hopes arise ere pain can all depart ; 
We fling aside the discontent and dread, 
And go our way with faces bright and glad. 
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